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*¢ Prompt to improve and to invite, 
‘¢ We blend instruction with delight.”—Porr. 
POPULAR TALES. as I think the example will have greater effect 
in destroying this foolish inclination, than all 
“ To virtue if these Tales persuad bet, : 
ei ee Fee ee the arguments I am capable of producing, I 
Our pleasing toil is well repaid.” : : : : 
, thks nani : shall not apologize for introducing it to my 
FROM ARLISS’ POCKET MAGAZINE. readers. 
The Palse Prediction. I was taking a solitary ramble through one 
OR, THE FOLLY OF PRYINGINTO FUTURITY. | f those soul-enchanting scenes” of Hertford- 
Heaven from all creatures hides the book of fate, shire, reflecting an the pride of mankind, 
All but the page prescribed, their present state : and the benignity of Providence, when my con- 
From brutes what men, from men what spirits know 3 templations were suddenly interrupted by the 
Or who could suffer being here below ? sound of a human voice uttering the following 


Yet such is the infatuation of man, that he|apostrophe—* Poor, poor Fanny ! but thou art 
boldly strives with an aspiring hand to tear|happy, and I am following thee with hasty 
away the veil which covers the mysterious pic-| steps to the tomb.” I turned round, and saw 
ture of futurity, and glut his senses with the! before me a fellow creature reduced to the last 
dreary prospect of his own misery. Unthink-| extremity by poverty and age; the tears were 
ing creature! he never once reflects that his! streaming down her wrinkled face, and her 
present ignorance is his greatest happiness ;| breath was arrested by frequent sighs of hearts 
that the hope of future prosperity is the im-|felt grief. The piercing lamentation of her 
perceptible tide which hurries him forward! tones, and intensity of her feelings, astonished 
through the rocks of adversity ; the auspicious| me, and awakened in my breast a strong de- 
gale which wafts him on his worldly voyage ;| sire of inquiring the reason for this burst of 
the polar star which guides him through the!|sorrow. After much entreaty I prevailed up- 
tempest ; and the happy bark which bears him|on the old woman to accompany me to a 
on the “ sea of troubles.” This ignorance is| miserable hovel close by, and at length suc- 
the poor man’s treasure ; the rich man’s afflu-| ceeded in obtaining from her the following 
ence ; the only solace to the wretched, and/ narrative. 
blessing to the happy. This ignorance is the! ‘1 am afraid, Sir,’”? she began, “ that my 
greatest gift our all-bountiful Father has lav-| feelings will not allow me to recount the long 
ished on us; and yet we, presumptuous crea-| detail of my afflictions ; I once, like you, ex- 
tures, not only murmur at his decrees, but add! ulted in the buoyancy of youthful spirits; I 
impiety to ingratitude by neglecting his favours, | arose as cheerful as the day, and all around me 
insolence to ignorance by combating his doc- | beamed with joy and pleasure. But now each 
trines, arrogance to folly by rejecting the means| happy countenance plants a dagger in my 
of felicity designed for us, heart, and I turn from the smile of youth and 
Though all profess to acknowledge the truth| gaiety, with pangs sharper than ever repining 
of this reasoning, and agree in considering| envy felt.” 
their present ignorance as in the greatest de-| “I had a daughter, lovely as the opening 
gree conducive to their happiness; yet all) buds of spring, and happy as yonder little bird, 
would forego this unequalled benefit, for the; that carols to the grove; she was my only 
mere gratification of grasping at that which is) blessing—but heaven thought that too great, 
forbidden. That Heathens should indulge so) and snatched her from me, while yet pure and 
much in this propensity cannot excite any as-|innocent, to her kindred skies. This pitiful 
tonishment in our breasts ; but that we, whose| hovel, which even the benighted traveiler turns 
minds have been enlightened by the radiant) from in disgust and horror, under her care 
glory of Christianity, should be so adverse to|}smiled with content and happiness ; and while 
our own interest, is a mystery which time| she lived, the prince, though surrounded with 
must reveal. Though oracles are regarded|the gorgeous walls of a palace, might sigh in 
as fables—augury as nonsense—and astrology | vain for the calmness and serenity which dwell- 
as an imposition—how many are still deluded|ed in this humble cottage. But I am brood- 
by a gipsey ! And how willingly many give up)ing over the virtues of my poor Fanny, and 
the hard earned profit of a week’s labour, to| wandering from the main object of your inqul- 
feed upon the absurd predictions of an unlet-! ries and my wretchedness.” Here her voice 
tered hag! | was drowned in sobs ;—afier a short pause she 
This idea suggests to my mind a scene! raised her sunken eyeballs to heaven, and in 
which lately passed under my observance ; and| faltering accents thus resumed her narrative. 
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“Yam sorry, Sir, to detain you so long with}on the murderer of my child, and the auto: 
My own weakness, but the ebullitions of sor-/of all my miseries. From that moment, sir, 
row will burst forth, and find their way without| my Fanny never smiled: the day was spentin 
the will. My daughter had just arrived atthe gloomy thoughts, and melancholy broodings, 
age of nineteen, when her heart and hand were |and the night in tears, ull my persucsions 
pledged to the object of her affections and my | were uscless or disregarded ; so deep had the 
choice. Her bridal day had been fixed, and| words of that infamous impostor sunk in her 
every thing prepared for the approaching cere-| mind. This little cottage. that once looked so 
mony, when a summons from his regiment neat and happy, became the miserable hovel 
obliged her beloved Henry to tear himself! you now see it; the little birds that used to 
away from love and hippiness, to encounte: chirp over our heads, and wake us with their 
the gloomy herrors of war, and vindicate bis} melodious songs, all fied to seek some more 
country’s cause in the jaws of death. Never, | hanpy abode ; the dumb animals that used to 
never shall | forget the moment of parting. | skip in joyful play at the presence of my daugh- 
whilst they swore eternal fidelity to each other| ter, now seemed to whine disconsolate at her 
under the open canopy of the skies, and heav-| absence ; and I, when age rendered me weak 
en registered the vows they made. A few | and infirm, was not only deprived of the assis- 
days, however, restored her to her accustomed | tance of my Fanny, but denied the blessing of 
cheerfulness, and confident in the affections of| seeing her happy.” 
her Henry. the morning again saw her trip} * Aiter the space of two years passed in this 
over the dew bespangled grass, with the milk disconsolate melancholy, news was brought us, 
pail on her head, singing in concert to the that the regiment in which Henry served. had 
feathered songsters, that seemed to flutter landed at Dover. and was ordered to take the 
round one so innocent, so lovely. In such a| home duty of another corps, in consequence of 
morning excursion, she met with one of those! having suffered greatly during the campaign. 
hags, who swarm about the country deceiving | It was then that a momentary beam of jcy ir- 
the ignorant, and deluding the innocent, under radiated her features; sad, transient hope! it 
false pretetice of telling their fortunes, and let | flattered but to deceive ; after the first impulse 
ting them into the knowledge of futurity.! was passed, she relapsed into all the horrors 
Hence arose all my miseries—all my suffer-/of her former despondency, Day rolled on 
ferings! The silly girl, delighted with the after cay, and we heard no tidings of Henry, 
idea of knowing when she should see her Hen- though we had been assured that he arrived 
ry and proud of hearing assuratices of his con-} safe with the remains of his regiment. This 
stuncy, from one. whom she considered able mysterious silence was const: ued into neglect ; 
to unlock ‘he hidden mysteries of Providence, and every hour seemed to increase her confi- 
guve her little mnie, and held out her hand in| dence in the words of that detestable wretch, 
ali the pride of conscious innocence. Even now | who had already rendered her so miserable ; 
the voice of that infsmous deceiver murmurs| whilst scandal, the delight of a village, direct- 
in my ears, whilst she muttered this pretended ed all her shafts at the peace of my daughter, 
prophecy.” |and waking envy roused her snakes to plant 

“¢ Alas ! that one so fair should be them in the bosom of my child. Even 1, my- 
The fated child of misery : self, could afford her no solace, and though [ 
That health and youth must feel decay, despised the predictions of a fortune teller, I 
nie dinies teneecke ate ane wae unable to give any 5 tisfactory reason for 
™ . the unaccountable silence of Henry. Judge, 
Sir, what racks I must have suffered, when I 
saw the stay and comfort of my age, my poor, 
poor Fanny, wasting day by day ; as if hover- 
ing on the brink of the grave, and hesitating 
whether to retreat and save herself, and me, 
* But ob! or by one step to plunge into oblivion all her 
That love has round thee spread its snares ; sorrows, and leave me to everlasting tor- 
And man, dece tial man, shall break ments.” 
‘The heart which heaven alone should take, 
What tho’ on thee, fond girl, awhile 
With Syren looks he seems to smile? 
N veep not—‘ustice ids say 
Te aah “ ant mew is we ag 
Farewell, farewell !—alas! the morrow 
Shall rise in smiies, but set in sorrow.” 


** So fair, so pure, a balm bespeaks 

The joy which glows upon thy cheeks 

A mind unclouded, c ear, and bright 

As Cynthia, when the glittering night 
In all ber jewelled honour gleams, 

And wakes the soul to heavenly dreams. 


that fatal line declares 


“ She had risen one morning more cheerful 
than usual, and though a settled melancholy 
had deprived her cheeks of their roseate bloom, 
I observed an unaccustomed calmness and se- 
renity playing around her pallid countenance 5 
thouch her eyes had lost the lustre of youth 

* Impious, execrabie wretch! for the pal-| and happiness, they appeared to shine with an 
iry gratification of a litle gain, to rob an inno-| unusual joy of tranquil 1esolution; and I at 
cent young creature of her happiness, and) iength began to cheat myself into the belief 
plunge her in unutterable woe. But Heaven| she had determined to bid adieu to this una- 
will hear my prayers and the red hot lightnings vailing remorse ; I saw her strive to smile. and 
of an angry Deity, will fail wiih double fury new life shot through my veins; and I again 
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flaitered myself with the hope of living the grasping the arm of Henry, proposed to go 
happy mother of a happy child. {t was about out and see if she had lost her way in the dark- 
the latter end of September, the sun had just ness of the night and storm. We closed the 
sunk in a crimson stream of radiant glory, leav- door, and walked silently down our little gar- 
ing behind him a sombre gloom of awful gran- den to the river side ; but the wind and darke 
deur; the whole scene harmonized with her ness prevented us from hearing or seeing any 
feelings ; she took down her little bonnet from thing. We had just gained the banks of the 
the wall, where it had hung so long unmoles- river, when a sudden falling of the wind ena- 
ted, and kissing me with a fervent ardour, said. | bled us to hear distinctly a human voice utters 
‘the cool air would relicve her spirits,’ and ing these words,‘ cruel, cruel Henry, thus I 
promised to return ina short time. I saw a) bid the world and thee adieu,’ and immediately 
tear start from her eye as she left me, and1)a splash in the water told us thata fellow 
hailed it asthe last burst of an overflowing | creature had plunged into eternity. Henry 
heart, and an omen of returning serenity, She sprang from my hold, and exclaimed, ¢ Fanny, 
had not left me above half an hour, when I} 1 come, I come,’ leaped into the waier; in 
heard a gentle tap at the door; I arose, and' consequence of the darkness, it was some time 
raised the latch, and judge of my feelings when | before he could find her ;—at length he suc- 
I felt myself supported in the arms of our long ceeded in bringing her to shore, and though 
lost Henry. He glanced eagerly round the|himself scarce able to stand, with an effort 
room, and remained some time in mute as-|almost superhuman, seized her in his armsy 
tonishment, and seemed as if fearful to ask for|and rushed into the cottage. All our endea- 
Fanny 1 read his looks, and told him she! vors to restore her to life, were fo: a long time 
would be here presently ; in a moment, the useless; at length a hectic flush overspread 
gloom which had gathered about his brow! her cheeks, she opened her languid eyes, and 
vanished, and he exciaimed in an ecstacy of!after a long struggle, life seemed to have 
passion, ‘then Heaven I thank thee.’ The|snatched her from the grasp of death. I can- 
change in our cottage since he had last visited|not describe the scene which ensued between 
ity had cast a damp chill over his heart, and|them ; he clasped her in his arms, soothed 
created the idea that Fanny was no more. 1|her agonies, and wept over her like a child, 
explained the reason of this desolate appear- | whilst she only answered him with silent looks 
ance, but how did my breast swell to transport! of reproach: again ard again he swore eternal 
when he kneeled with me, and offered up pray- fidelity to her: he called on heaven to witness 
ers tothe Almighty to hurl his vengeance on/the truth of his vows, and at last succeeded in 
the head of her, whose cunning hypocrisy had, convincing her of his constancy. This was 
loaded us with misery ! When | had answer-| the bitterest moment of her life; the unjust 
ed all his inquiries, and satisfied his curiosity} suspicions which she had harboured, struck a 
in every thine, he ran over the history of his| death blow to her heart; the prophecy of the 
campaign, and dispelled all my doubts of his|gipsey rushed over her mind, and filled her 
sincerity, by assuring me that his silence, af- with disgust and horror; she raised her 
ter his return home, was the effect ofa wound, | drooping head, clasped the hand of Henry, and 
which he had received in his arm, and which) uttering these words, ‘QO! had I instead of 
disabled him from writing ; but that he wait- prying into the mysteries of futurity, looked 
ed permission from his commanding officer back, and reflected upon the errors of my past 
to fly into the embrace of love and Funny. The} conduct, 1 might yet have lived a biessing to 
time had glided on unconsciously during this| myself and others, and approached the pre- 
discourse, when we were sudcenly aroused! sence of my Heavenly Father without a blush,’ 
from our conversation. by loud blasts of wind, | she sank into everlasting rest. Henry, broken 
and a furious storm beating against the win-; hearted, again courted the dangers of war. and 
dows of our humble habitation. He again, as! fell covered with wounds and glory, and I am 
if doubtful, inquired after Fanny, and I could| doomed to lenghen out a miserable existence, 
not restrain my fears, whilst I answered, * that) without one fricnd or comfort in the world.” 
she had only left me for a little walk.’ He | H. 
opened the door, and looked out in anxious ex- oe 

pectation of seeing her, butall was dark ; again! 

he listened. but nothing was heard, ‘save the! Shut the Boor. 
pelting of the pitiless storm.’ He walked! Wandering through the country, without q 
several times up and down the room with a local home or a bosom friend to share the bles- 
quick step, and seemed as yet distrustful of my sings of social o» domestic intercourse, my 
repeated declarations, ‘ that she would return’ time has generally been spent among strangers, 
immediately’ At this moment, the stifled; And being a preity close observer of the 
sigh, the eager embrace, and the gushing tears) world, I have frequently been enabled to bene- 
which she shed at parting, rushed over my fit society by embodying, at leisure hours. , 
mind, and I trembled to think that her settied|iicularly when I spend a few days to rest 
melancholy might have driven her to some/refesh myself, such reflecituns as | 

rash effort. I could restrain no longer, but) occurred during my pereyrinat: 
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am generally assisted by a Samiliar, a real 
and true descendant of the far-famed oriental 
genii, [experience no difficulty in learning. at 
once, the habits, manners, and customs, of all 
such people as I have any curiosity to inquire) 
about. This, it may be said, is a great privi- 
lege, and might be abused, much to the preju- 
dice of many people who think their private 
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“ That,” said my Familiar, “ is Shadlowfate 
Careless. His father intended him for one of 
the learned professions; but in his youth he 


neglected his studies at college. He never 
knew one lesson. And provided he could eat 
when bungry, and drink when thirsty, thought 
of nothing else. Finding his efforts unavail- 
ing, the old gentleman concluded he would 


vices entirely hid from the world: but as I} make a farmer of Shadlowfate, and accordingly 


have already suggested my intention is to ben 
efit society, | shall only notice such apparently 
trivial faults as by being long indulged become 
inveterate, and ultimately prove injurious to 
the individuals as well as community—an 
emendation of which willadd much to the 
comfort of others, and consequently their hap- 
piness for the time being. 

In conformity to the injunction of the deca- 
logue, I frequently rest on the Sabbath, and if 
within a reasonable distance of public devo- 
tional excercises, attend them. Not long 
since, in an apparently prosperous village in 
the western country, less than a thousand 
miles from this, on a cold and rainy Sunday 
morning, | attended meeting; and having, as 
is my usual custom, arrived early, and seated 
myself on a back seat in the gallery, as well 
to observe the congregation as they entered. 
as not to be obnoxious to others by disturbing 
the devotion of those who enter for that pur- 


gave him a large farm, and procured an hon- 
est and industrious overseer furhim Matters 
went on weil enougi, until, In the course of 
time, the old man died ; and Shallowpfate could 
not bear the idea of the overseer’s little boys 
should always follow him to shut the gates or 
put up the bars, so he was discharged. Sha/- 
lowftate, who never shut the door—never put 
up the bars, soon became a prey to the devour- 
ing speculators ; for although he was without 
vice, and a tolerably good sort of man, yet 
when the time of ingathering of the fruits of 
the earth came, he had nothing to gather ; for 
the inveterate habit of leaving the doors open 
had let the cattle in, and his crops were de- 
stroyed, and he had to sell a portion of his 
land for the support of his family. The same 
course, in a few years, made him what you 
nuw behold—an example to all others, to re- 
member to Shut the Door. 

Shortly after a sleek looking little man, in a 





pose ; and, while adjusting my mind to the 
solemnity of the occasion, my attention was 
suddenly aroused by an exclamation from one 
of the lower pews of “Suur tHE Doon.” 
That, thought I, is right; for it was a blesk 
and cheerless morning, and many. I observed, 
were shivering with cold. The sexton had, 
either from negligence, or a want of materials, 
left the fire unkindled, and the open doors let 
in a volume of cold air, very much to the preju- 
dice of those comfortable feelings with which 
many left their warm fire-sides in the morning 

Shut the door in cold weather, thought I, 
ought to be engraven on the memory of every 
one, as much as any command received by us 
from Divine authority. 

It seemed of no use; for every second 
some boy would be sent from a pew nearest 
the door, to rectify this breach of good man- 
ners, in those who entered. Aroused by some 
very sensible feelings on the subject, I applied 
my ear to my coat sleeve, and inquired fiom 
my Familiar, (who, for convenience, makes 
that his station,) the names, calling, habits, and 


plain but rich dress, entered apparently on tip- 
|toe, who carefully shut the door; and before 
‘he left it, felt that it was secure. His age 
appeared to be about thirty, although my 
Familiar informed me that he had lived near 
half acentury. “ He was,” said my Familiar, 
* a poor boy, and was early taught the value of 
money by the want of it; and when he got a 
sixpence for running of errands, he was sure 
|to examine his pockets, and be certain there 
was no hole in the bottom. He always shut 
the door, and in after life, in all his business, 
carefully puts up the bars. His crops are not 
destroyed—he is a useful member of society, 
and to his descendants early inculcates the use- 
ful habit to put up the bars—to shut the door.” 

Another who entered and fu: got to shut the 
door, was Miss Polly Primrose, who, thirty 
years ayo, led the van in all parties of pleasure. 
She was, in fact, the Belle of the village in 
which she resided—she was admired by all— 
but an unfortunate habit of not shutting the 
door, became confirmed and inveterate, and 
‘now, alas! the dear creature laments the cir- 








circumstances, of many of them, as they enter-;cumstance which has been the means of re- 
ed the door, without shutting it, which I could taining her a votary to single blessedness thus 
readily do without observation: and that the far, and in all probability for the rest of her 
znswers may be useful to some of your readers, | life. 
I now send them for publication. Another lady entered, and a gentleman left 
** Who, and what is he?” said Il, as a man;his seat to shut the door. Here my Famiiiar 
about the age of fifiy entered, without shutting | recited a tale calculated to draw the tear of 
thedoor. ‘Tailand meagre were his features ;| sympathy from the most obdurate. It is suf- 
his shirt collar unpinned ; the string of one of ficient, however, to know that she was the 
his shoes untied, and the cuff of his coat sleeve | daughter of a respectable farmer—that in con- 
partly torn off, |sequence of losing her mother early, the cars 





of the family devolved on her. <A passion for 
dress and finery, for balls and parties, unre- 
strained, caused a neglect of home concerns. 
The doors were not shut ; the dairy suffered ; 
the hogs upset the milk-pans ; the cats, rats, 
and mice destroyed the cheese; and finally, 
while the males were out at work on the farm. 
there being sufficient time, as she thought, and 
certainly there could be no harm, to run over 
to Miss Gadadout’s, to hear something about 
what was going on—and it was hard, too, to be 
obliged to stay in the house all day, and—a 
thousand other equally important reasons might 
be offered ; she forgot to shut the door. A 
gust of wind blew the coals over the floor, and 
before half of the first story was told, the 
house was enveloped in flames. The father 
was reduced to poverty—-and all in consequence 
of not shutting the door. After a series of 
years she mariied, and now has a family. 
Sull the deors are not shut ; the gates are left 
open—a rent in the children’s clothes grows 
Jarger—all, all remains open—the doors are 
not shut. The care, Jabor, frugality and in- 
dustry of an indulgent husband, are not suf- 
ficient to prevent the prison doors from 
shutting on him. All in consequence of an 
unfortunate, cruel, despicable, and, 1 had al- 
most said, accursed habit of not shutting the 
door. 

Many other individuals, as well those, who 
did, as those whe did not shut the door, were 
scrutinized by my Familiar. But these cases 
are sufficient to induce us to be careful to shut 
the door. 

And now, my young friends—you young 
gentlemen just entering on the theatre of life, 
will it not be of service to you, to form a reso. 
lution at this time, and never break it, to shut 
the door? Do you feel a temptation to depart 
from, or break through any moral principles ? 
Are you tempted carelessly to squander the 
hard earnings of your ancestors, or to devote 
any of your time to vice and folly? shut the 
door on the tempter; and remember, that 
your moral character is the rule, by which, in 
after life, your reputation must be established 
or broken down. Remember, that it is better 
to give a pittance to the needy, who, aside from 
the gratification it affords you, will implore 
the blessings of providence in your behalf; 
and, while thus employing your time. discre- 
tion shuts the door against vice and folly. 

And you, my pretty maidens, with rosy 
charms, and eyes beaming love—you, who are 
candidates for the bonds of matrimony; re- 
member, that to shut the door may be of use, 
and can never work evil. Shut the doors; 
always shut the doors, ard keep the doors shut. 
Once acquire the habit to shut the door, and 
you may smile at the frowns of fortune, and 
bid defiance to the votaries of vice. You may 
have the pleasing reflection, that you have ad- 
ded to the comfort of some, without detracting 
from others. Shut the door against evil speak- 
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ers, and suffer it not to be open for evil hearers. 
Shut the door against all evil communications. 
Shut the door against all wishes and desires 
no. dictated by prudence, or justified by the 
Book of books. Let the door to your affections 
be doubly guarded by that best of watchmen, 
prudence ; and happiness here may be your 
reward. Above all in cold weather shut the 
door when you come into church, my lovely 
dears, and worthy dames, and if 1 am there, you 
will merit the thanks of the WANDERER, 


BIOGRAPHY. 
‘¢ Of man, what see we but his station here.” 


Charles Carroll. 


The following sketch of the aged patriot 
Charles Carroll; says the Salem Gazette, the 
last of the race of dauntless men who made the 
declaration that all allegiance which we owed 
to the mother country, was at an end, and that 
America ought to be free, sovereign, and in- 
dependent, is furnished by a correspondent of 
the Boston Galaxy :-— 

« Mr. Carroll is below the middle size, not 
more than five feet six inches in height, if that. 
His body and limbs are in fine proportion to 
his height. His shoulders are not bent with 
years, but are well turned, with a youthful 
appearance. His face is rather long, naturally, 
and does not, like most aged faces, receive that 
look from a reluxed muscle, for his cheeks 
have a remarkable firmness in this respect. 
The whole features of his face are rather large 
when considered in proportion to his size. 
His hair is still thick upon his head, and looks 
lively although much bleached by time— 
This feature of the face, the hair—important 
to the personal appearance at any period of 
life—becomes peculiarly striking in the silve- 
ry locks of old age. The white hair of wis- 
dom has been honorably mentioned, by the po- 
et, the orator, and the prophet—of all times. 
His voice is clear and distinct, and does not 
show any of those tremblings and breakings 
so incident to age, even when the utterance 
is good and the volume of the voice consider- 
able; his hearing aiso is quite perfect ; and, 
in fact, there ts hardly any thing to remind you 
of old age about him, but a littl nervous 
motion of his head and ha:ids which is scarce- 
iy perceptible. In his movements he reminds 
une of that wonderful instance of sprightly old 
age, in Boston, Henry Hill, Esquire, of Sum. 
mer-street, who handies his whip and reins 
with so much dexterity, or trips on foot with 
youthful briskness ; and who has for eighty 
years, with but one or two exceptions, gone 
through the fatigues of a Cambridge Com- 
mencement with the delight of a fresh gradu. 

















ale. May they both long live to have the same 
jremarks made upon them by others. I was 
\thinking at this mstant that these Nonagena- 
irians were file leaders in ¢2¢ list of those now 



























































living in this country in a green old age, hav- 
ing forgotten for a moment and who that ever 
knew him could forget longer than for a 
moment, the Hippocrates of America—the 


venerable Doctor Holyoke, of Salem, in the) 


county of Essex, the sage, the scholar, the 
philanthropist, who touching his hundredth 


year is now capable of reasoning upon facts, | 


and of discussing principles, as was the Gre-| 
cian father of the healing art, at the same 
ie Ave. 

*“ These Nestors of three generations have 
lived to see this people grow from two mill-| 
ions, thinly scattered along the Atlantic coast, | 


and all constantly in fear of a ruthless foe, to| 
twelve millions of freemen, prosperous, fear-| 


less, and intelligent, rapidly advancing in let-| 
ters, arts, Inventions, and all the enjoy ments 
ef polished society. 

* To Mr. 


born to great affluence and held his possessions | 


as “a firosferous gentleman,” when the revo- 
lutionary conflict commenced. He knew the, 
struggle would be long and the end would be! 
doubtful, but supported by high resolve, he| 
threw his fortune upon the tide of chance, 
trusted to the righteousness of the cause and 
the protection of Heaven.” 








‘MISCELLANEOUS. 


** Variety we still pursue, 

** Tn pleasure seek for something new.” 
TVhaA’s Jhoncesty? 

I love a good sound hearted honest man, 
said Uncle Doleby to my good father, as they’ 
were discussing the affuirs of the neighbor- | 
hood, over a long pipe, one summer evening. 
Now my father was a man who thought very 
much and said but litle. He wasa great hand 
for understanding the right meaning of terms ; 
and he often said he thought half of the world, 
was as ignorant of etymology as of any other! 
“ology in the whole encyclopedia. 








en along face, and with a grave and dignified | 


puff turned half round to my uncle—Brother, 
said he, what’s honesty ? 

My uncle loved to talk, and, what was better, 
he always talked to some purpose.—He was 
learned and very sage, and had ten years the 
advantage of my father, so that he was always 
listened to with a great deal of deferen: e, by 
us all. To be sure, I had always thought that 


every body knew what honesty was, but | found |! 


from what my uncle said, that there was a 
great deal less of it practised in the world than 
I dreamed of before—and the answer he gave 
to my father’s question convinced me the 
question itself was the result of deep reflection. 

W hy first, said my uncle Doleby, let me tell! 


you what, in my very humble opinion, is not! 


hon: Sty. 

—There are some very genteel people 
in the 
b aye gor 
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who by some means, no matter! graceful beauty on its fair trunk. 
moneyy aud who live merely to} with the spring—the spring went by and the 





Who never did, and never intend 
to, labor for the benefit of themselves or others 
who are mere blanks in society, mere moths, 


spend it. 


mere consumers. These are not literally, and 
in the strict sense of the word, honest. 

Then there is a much larger class, who live 
by their wits—who turn a penny in the way of 
a traffic—make money by buying cheap and 
selling dear, by running down other people’s 
goods below their value, and praising their own 
above it—practising a thousand ingenious litle 
tricks, by which to get the advantage ofa 
neighbour. This class of people are not 
_ honest 

People who never pay their debts until they 
are compelled either by hard dunning or a 
more summary process, are not honest. 

But there are men who are the most prompt 
paymasters in the world, never behind hand, 


Caroll we owe much, for he was| none of the eleventh hour men, and yet who 


look only to the footing of their own Lills, never 
discover an error ina neighbour’s ifit happens 
to be in their own fuvour—unless indeed it be 
with interested views, such as acquiring con- 
fidence, and building up a reputation. These 
are not genuine honest men. 

Another large class cluim to be honest be- 
cause, they say, they injure nobody but them- 
selves by their practices of intoxication, of riot, 
of mispending time and money, and so on. 
There is no honesty there. 

And so my uncle went on to enumerate a 
dozen other classes of men, who though not 
open cheats, not scoundrels above board, not 
criminals under the statute, were nevertheless 
radically defective in point of honesty—and at 
last he came to the end. 

Now to be honest, continued he, a man must 
love virtue for its own sake—must do justice 
from a pure love of justice—must divest him- 
self of all self interest when it comes in com- 
petition with the rights of others—must be- 
ware of even trusting his own conscicnce lest 


So he put) his feelings warp it a little—must cherish and 


keep in constant exercise a genuine philan- 
thropick love towards all men, and also choose 
to suffer a slight wrong himself rather than 
suffer the hazard of wronging his neighbours, 
Such a man—is, and will be—honest.— Limp. 
a 

Che Oak—A Pragment. 

1 have seen the tall oak—it waved 
proudly the lord of the forest. It reared its 
head high towards Heaven, its top was kissed 
by the passing clouds, and wet with the first 
dews of night—the limbs thereof extended 
fur and wide, and amid its thickening boughs 
the birds of the air built their nests—and the 
beasts of the forest rested beneath the cooling 
|shadows of its green branches. Young and 
tender was the ivy as it clung around the oak 
for support, in unchecked playfulness, it wound 
around its proud protector slumbering in 
It put forth 














summer passed away ; autumn sighed among 
the leaves, and they drooped, no longer bright, 
they fell tothe ground, and were scattered afar 
by the passing breeze. The birds of the air 
have forsaken its boughs, and the beasts of the 
forest no longer find shelter beneath its branch- 
es. The ivy—the circling, tender ivy, shrunk 
from its cold embrace; no longer playfully 
winding its tendrils among its scaling bark ; 
its bloom withered, and its green leaves sear- 
ed; unsupported it fell to the ground and died 
amid the desolation that blasted its summer 
friend, whose limbs, bare and leafless, are 
spread naked to the wintry wind, that with 
lone:y howling murmureth around it the mid- 
night requiem of the storm. Behold the oak 
once proud and gorgeously clid—but now 
fallen, desolate and bare ; see it chilled by the 
blast and covered with the snow of winter— 
the clouds of the north gather around it in 
darkness and pour down their freezing sheets, 
glazing its sides with the cold garments of ice. 
—_— 
An Grpert Smuggler. 

As a proof ot che extraord.n «ry plan adopted 
by the Scotch smugglers to bring their whis- 
key in, a certain excise officer, stationed in the! 
neisshbourhood of Aberdeen, relates in the 
Aberdeen Journal, the following story : 
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key !’—-and he soon gave me such evidence as 
satisfied me that he had safely lodged his 
smugyle. 

A poor unfortunate gentleman who was so 
often stopped by the sleeve by the sheriffs and 
constables that he was in continual apprehen- 
sion of them, going along the street, his coat 
sleeve, as he was moving in a hurry, happened 
to hitch upon a rviling. Turning about hasti- 
ly, he immediately asked, “ At whose suit, sir 
—at whose suit ?” 


—~— 


a 

Anecdote.—A Quaker took a horse to a fair 
to be sold; the animal was handsome, and 
appeared every way calculated for the collar, 
and a purchaser was soon found. Will you 
warrant him, sir?” said the man. “I will,” 
answered the Quaker, “in every respect.” 
* Andto draw?” added the dealer ; “ for ifhe 
will not draw, he is of no use to me.” 
* Friend,” said the Quaker, “ thou wouldst be 
delighted to see him draw.” Upon which a 
bargain was struck, and the horse delivered 
over. Next day he was put toa gig ; but the 
moment he heard the ratile of the wheels, he 
attempted to run away, and ultimately kicked 
the vehicle to pieces, and endengered the 
lives of two persons in it The animal was 





| therefore returned, as not being according to 


“ Having notice that a quantity of iicit} the warranty, when the cunning Quaker pro- 


spirits was lodged about the bridge of Lee, I 


veal himself too cunning for the horse-dealer ; 


was given to understand it would be removed) for, said he, “1 did not warrant the horse to 
that night —Cualling at a house there I en-|draw; I only said, thou would’st be delighted 
countered a well known smugzler.—* Well’; to see him draw; and so should 1; for had he 


said I, * you are not here for nothing, what! 
have you got?’ *A smuggle,’ said he, ‘ but) 
ye'll be nue better o’t; we'll tak’ it awa’ the! 
day.” * Not across the bridge then,’ said I. 
¢ Aye, tho’,’ said the man. 1 was struck with 
his boldness, but being sure of my outlook— 
‘Come,’ said I, * I'll bet you a bowl of the best 
of it, in toddy, that you don’t.’ * Done,’ said 
the smuggler, and we separated for the pres- 
ent. I hung on for a few hours about the 
bridge on which I took my seat. 1 had not 
been long there when a few decent looking 
men made their appearance, bearin: on their 
shoulders a coffin, covered with a tartan plaid, 
as Is common with the poorer classes in Scot- 
land. They passed by. closely, and appeared 
to take the road fur Aberdeen. I turned my 


eyes to the other end of the bridge, in expec | 


tation of beholding 2 more cheering prospect. 
In about an hour, some person tapped me on 
the shoulder ; looking around, I found it was 
my smuggler, wearing a smile upon his fea. 
tures. * Come awa’, said he,’ pay your wager ; 
it’s a caul’ day, and it will do very well’ 
‘ How, where,’ replied I, ‘ you have not won 
it.” * You didna see the chiels wi’ the box and 
the plaid, then, gaen across the bridge ?’— 
The truth then flashed on my mind—* And 
they did not carry the dead?’ ¢ Na, na,’ said 
my friend, * they certainly had a dead weight 


drawn, thou never should heve had him.” 
ee » me = a 


New .Vovel.—It is currently reported that a Novel 
from the pen of Cornelia is now in the press, and will 
shortly be laid before the public. The title of her work 
is said to be Vorthwood. Cornelia is the signature of 
Mrs. S. J. Hale. 

New Post Offices.—A new Post-office is established in 
the town of Lyons, Wayne county, at the village of 
“ Alloway,” (‘Towar's Mills,) and Henry Towar, Esq. 
is appointed Post-Master. One at Harpending’s Cor- 
ners, Yates co. and Samuel Harpendiug appointed Post- 
Master. Another at Sugar Hill, Steuben co. and Sime+ 
on P. Bradford appointed Post-Master. 











MARRIED, 

In this city, on Thursday the 22d ult. by the Rev. 
Thomas F. King, Mr. Lawrence Teal, to Miss Harriet 
Ranney. 
| On Saturday evening, the 24th ult. by the Rev. T.F, 

King, Mr. George W. Blake, to Miss Jane Bentley, 
both of this city. 
| At Claverack, onthe 5th ult. by the Rev. Mr. Sluy- 
iter, Capt. Stephen Currie of this city, to Miss Cathe 
rine Gephard, of the former place. 
_ At Great Barrington, Mass. onthe 30th Jan., by the 
‘Rev. Mr. Burt. Mr. Egbert Crossman of Litchfield 
| South Farms, Ct. to Miss Nancy Rossetter, daughter of 
| Maj. Samuel Rossetter, of the furmer place. 

DIED, 
In this city on Saturday the 17th ult. Mrs. Ann Mea- 





| 
| ry? ry? . , : 
| At Troy, on Tuesday evening, the 20th ult. after a 
short but severe illness, Mr. James Mallery, late Senay 


but it was three ankers 0’ guid Glenlivet whis-| tor ip the Senate of this states 


| der,wile of Ambrose Meader,in the 26th. year of her aget 
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POETRY. 





FOR THE RURAL REPOSITORY. 
On the death of Commodore M’ Donough. 


He sleeps, the hero of the lakes ! 

Beneath the gloomy pall! he slumbers !— 
©’er him Columbia’s Genius wakes 

Her lyre, to grief’s most pensive numbers. 


The fun’ral gun sounds from the sea, 
A tribute to the warriour’s glory ; 

And in his country’s breast shall be 
A tablet to his splendid story. 


How lonely now his own dear lake 

Where oft his country’s battles found him; 
Where in fair freedom’s lovely wake 

A crowd of honours gather’d round him. 


Yet laurels bloom around his brow, 
Though in the silent grave reclining ; 
And fame, a lasting chaplet now, 
Is for her favour'd son entwining ? R. 


— 
FOR THE RURAL REPOSITORY. 
THE SOLITARY. 


The storm rages fiercely on land and sea, 
And the sailors their watch are keeping ; 
And darkly o’er the frozen lea 
The winter winds are sweeping. 


I am gloomy and sad, for my joys are flown; 
My soul at pleasure sickens ; 

Gn this desolate beach let me wander alone, 
While the tempest round me thickens. 


But hark! from the water the startling cry 
Of distress on my ear is falling ; 

Oh! there is some vessel dashing high 
O’er reefs and rocks appalling. 


There many a youth despairing stands, 
And pours his idle wailing ; 

And the beautiful female is lifting her hands, 
But her prayers are unavailing. 


The last hope from the valiant heart has fled, 
And the fair and the lovely are weeping ;— 

Par down the dark waters among the cold dead 
Full soon must those fair ones be sleeping. 


For a Power unseen is that stately wreck 
In the fathomless deep entombing ; 

And dark and high o’er the gallant deck 
The mountain waves are booming. 


Fhey are gone. Above their ocean graves 
The stormy floods are rolling ; 

And the hollow winds and the rushing waves 
Their knell are wildly tolling. 


They have made their bed on the gems ofthe deep, 
On the glittering pearl their pillow ; 

‘When the tempest no more can disturb their sleep, 
Or the nightly roaring billow. 


Oh! frail are the pleasures this world can bestow, 
And short is the hour of gladness ; 

Then farewell to the joys of man below, 
And weicome the hours of sadness $ 


THE MOTHER'S LOVE: 


There is no human love so pure, 
So constant and so kind ; 

There is no passion doth endure 
Like this within the mind. 


Lightly a soft cheek presses hers, 
The first and fond caress, 

And through her thrilling bosom stir> 
‘The mother’s tenderness. 


Now pile your gold as Andes high, 
Unveil Golconda’s mine ! 

But not for wealth that thrones might buy 
Would she her child resign. 


How hushed she sits beside his bed, 
And watches o’er his rest ; 

And oft his little helpless head 
She pillows on her breast 


Hark ! comes the sound of danger nigh? 
She shrieks for him alone ; 

To pierce his heart the steel gleams high— 
She sheathes it in her own! 


In weal or woe, life, death, the same, 
Borne in her arms, or far away ; 
She guards his cradle, or his fame-— 

Her kiss will ne’er betray: 


For with her kisses mingle prayers,— 
A mother’s heart must pray ! 
None but her God can know her cares, 
And none but he repay. CORNELIA, 


EEE ——__- —— 


ENIGMAS. 
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‘¢ We know these things to be mere trifles.’ 





Answer to the puzzLes in our last. 


Pu2z.El. 
A penny’s worth is very sinall, 
Yet is it loved by one and al! ; 
When with their brethren they unite 
They are the source of great delight, 
And thus through all the world they rove, 
Creating war and making love ; 
Yet throughout all the States around 
There’s not a penny to be found ; 
For our good Cents have taken there place 
And quite expelled the royal race ; 
Throughout Old England’s wide domain 
A penny has but just one name ; 
But in the plural ‘tis good sense, 
If you say pennies or say pence. 


PuzzLeE 11.—Pleasure. 


NEW PUZZLES. 

I. 
In wealth I abound; in water I stand; 
Asa fencer I’m valued all over the land; 
At Venice I’m famous; by farmers I’m prized ; 
Respected by law, yet by huntsmen despised ; 
Consternation and ruin ensue when I break ; 
And the beasts of the forest advantage on't take 

II. 
I inhabit a forest; and dwell in a city, 
For mischief I’m famous, and reckon it witty ; 
The watch I assail ; dogs are my sworn foes ; 
My powers of cleansing the laundress well knows. 


~ ‘RURAL REPOSITORY. 


Is printed and published every other Saturday, at One 
Doiiar per annum, payable in advance,by WILLIAM 
B. STODDARD, at Ashbel Stoddard’s Printing Office 
and Book Store, No. 135, Corner of Warren and 
Third Streets, Hudson—where communications may 
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be left, or transmitted throogh the post-offier. 
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